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Eulogy 4 on the 

Life and Character of Dr. Noble Wymberley* Jones 
Bj> DR. JOHN GRIMES. 

The Georgia Medical Society was incorporated by act of 
the Legislature, assented to December 12, 1804, "for the pur- 
pose of lessening the fatality induced by climate and incidental 
causes, and improving the science of medicine; and in order 
to ensure and establish their said institution in a permanent 
and effectual manner, so that the benevolent and desirable ob- 
jects thereof may be executed with success and advantage." 
Eighteen gentlemen were named as the members composing 
that body, of which Noble Wymberley Jones was the Presi- 
dent, John Irvine, Vice-President, John Grimes, Secretary, and 
Lemuel Kollock, Treasurer. 

The time of service of Dr. N. W. Jones was short, as he 
died January 9, 1805. We have had numerous sketches of the 
life of that truly good and honorable man, but none of them 
as full or informing as the one by Dr. Grimes, who was. 
well qualified for the work, as he was the friend and co- 
worker, gifted as a ready writer, and, moreover, he married 
the grand-daughter of Dr. Jones. 

While much has been written of the political and social 
life of the subject of this sketch, no reference of an extended 
character has been made to his professional knowledge and 
skill, and it was proper that Dr. Grimes should be appointed to 
pronounce the eulogy before the Georgia Medical Society. It 
is scarcely within the knowledge of a score of persons now 
living that such a paper was ever written, and it deserves a 
place in this periodical. It is reproduced from what appears to 
be the original document, and is among the collection of papers 
of the Georgia Historical Society. 

Dr. Grimes died in 1816, and it is a matter of regret that we 
know so little of his life. In the year 1806 he married Cath- 
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erine Glen, whose father, John Glen, married a daughter of Dr. 
N. W. Jones. A stone erected in memory of Dr. Grimes in 
Colonial Park, bears this simple inscription : 

JOHN GRIMES, M. D. 

DIED 

24th day of June 

1816 

Aged 35 years. 

The middle name of Dr. Jones is written Wimberly where- 
ever it appears in the manuscript, which is entitled : 

An Eulogy 

Delivered by Dr. John Grimes 

Before the Medical Society of 

Georgia 

On the Occasion of the Death of their 

Late President 

Doctor Noble Wimberly Jones. 

— Editor. 

Gentlemen of the Medical Society : 

We have assembled on a solemn and dignified occasion — 
to honor the loss, to pay homage to the virtues of our first and 
late President, the good, the venerable Doctor Noble Wym- 
berley Jones ! By your resolve to perpetuate his memory, you 
have done equal honor to yourselves, to your country, to hu- 
manity and to your profession. In committing this interesting 
and arduous duty to me, you have imposed a task which no 
effort in my power will be able to accomplish. I have neither 
the health, the time, nor the talents, to treat the subject in the 
manner you expect, or, from its merits, it deserves. I have 
deceived you not less than myself. An ardent and enthusiastic 
love of merit obscured my judgment. In consenting to be- 
come the organ of your feelings on this occasion, it was mis- 
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taken by me for talents, at the exhibition of which I shudder, 
for the imbecility of which I crave and claim your indulgence. 
Friends and Fellow Citizens! Death has made another inroad 
upon the worthies of our country. He, among the first that 
stepped upon this shore — a hissing and inhospitable wild ; He 
the last among those who first saw this city — a rude and un- 
cultivated waste ; He from whose virtues and labours you have 
received an age of benefits — is but now no more! With fond 
and pathetic recollection of his examplary goodness, let us 
embalm his memory ! It is a tribute which the ingenuous and 
feeling heart delights to pay ; a debt of gratitude, which even 
the basest minds cannot withhold. 

What ample scope does this theme afford for all the pow- 
ers of eloquence, for all the sensibilities of reverence and af- 
fection ! 

Such shining examples as a review of his life exhibits, 
held forth to public view, have a far greater effect on the 
minds of men than all the dry dogmas and precepts of phil- 
osophy. While they enlighten they warm the heart, and by 
their living energy, stimulate to great and godlike actions. 

The celebration of the characters and exploits of the brave 
the valient and the wise, is common in every age and country 
— is a custom coeval with the history of man. This has excited 
the songs of ancient bards and minstrels, the chisel of the 
statuary, the pencil of the painter, and the pen of the his- 
torian and biographer. For this purpose have temples and 
other architectural monuments been erected. But to commem- 
orate the exertions of the just, the virtuous and the good is an 
occurence that does not often give splendor to the annals of any 
age or people. For this purpose only should the voice of the 
eulogist be heard. To fan in our breasts the flame of friend- 
ship threatened with extinction by the damy of death, to add 
perpetuity to sentiments of gratitude for distinguished services ; 
to cherish in our bosoms a love of exalted worth ; and to allure 
us on to virtuous conduct through the medium of our constitu- 
tional propensity to imitation; is a noble and important duty, 
whether we view it in its relationship to the cultivation of pri- 
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vate virtues, or to the promotion of public good. Though from 
the influence of causes by which Providence prescribes the 
boundaries of human existence, our great and good parent to 
which endearing appellation he is justly entitled from the in- 
habitants of this city especially — is no more! His example 
lives. — Having traversed the utmost limits of sublunary life dis- 
pensing beneficence, and usefulness in every step of his prog- 
ress and at last summoned to attend the Tribunal of retribu- 
tion, he has bequeathed us a rich and valuable inheritance — we 
have all become his heirs — He has bounteously enriched us 
with his character, and his virtue — a legacy as far superior to 
the ordinary bequests of men, as moral excellence surpasses 
the value of perishable matter, or as the beauty of virtue and 
intellect surpasses the beauty of material objects. They still 
remain a guardian constellation — a splendid galaxy to light 
his surviving friends on the dark and intricate journey of life. 
Let us arrest the progress to decay in our memory of them. Let 
us snatch them from the shades of oblivion and fix them in 
our breasts, the monitor of our actions and conduct — another 
conscience. 

If ever any place owed to one of its citizens a debt of grati- 
tude that place is Savannah, that citizen was the late Doctor 
Noble Wymberley Jones. To do justice to his unequalled serv- 
ices defies panegyric ; — is what I hope you do not expect from 
me. Would that I could! would that I could illustrate his 
principles in my discourse, as he displayed them in his life. — 
Would that I could paint his virtues as he practiced them! 
Then should I possess the power to convert the fervid en- 
thusiasm of my heart into the talent to transmit his fame as 
it ought to pass to posterity. I should then be the successful 
organ of your will, the minister of his virtues. But these are 
ambitious, deceiving hopes; I reject them. For it is perhaps 
almost as difficult at once with judgment and feeling to praise 
great actions as to perform them. A lavish and indiscriminate 
eulogium is not praise, and to discriminate such excellent quali- 
ties as were characteristic and peculiar to him would be to raise 
a name, as he raised it, above envy, perhaps above emulation. 
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The field upon which we are about to enter abounds with 
the richest productions of patriotism and philanthropy, morality 
and virtue — the evergreen beauties of the heart interspersed 
amidst the majestic and venerable growths of the mind; but 
rendered of difficult access by the barriers which the oblivion 
of time, the decay of memory, and the modesty of its possessor 
have thrown around it. I have been enabled to gain a partial 
admittance and ascend a slight eminence only. My view, 
therefore, will be limited and imperfect. 

The village of Lambeth on the river Thames in the county 
of Surrey in England gave birth to the man to whose memory 
we have, this day, assembled to pay the duties of an affectionate 
posterity. The day and year of his nativity whose annual re- 
turn should be greeted and handed down to the latest lovers 
of liberty, virtue and patriotism in this country, with signs of 
encomium and celebration, such at all times was his delicacy 
in speaking of things that respected himself ; have never been 
ascertained. Here his ancestors were born and resided. His 
father, Noble Jones, was bred to the profession of physic, 
which he followed in his native country until about the month 
of November 1732. A little anterior to this, George the 2d 
had erected Lord Percival, James Oglethorpe and others into a 
corporation under the title of the "Trustees for Establishing 
the Colony of Georgia in America." Between Oglethorpe and 
Doctor Noble Jones there was a great intimacy and friendship. 
These, aided by the earnest entreaties of the former, induced 
ultimately in the mind of the latter a determination to blend 
for a while the destinies of his family with those of that enter- 
prising adventurer. Reposing confidence in the talents, in- 
tegrity and friendship of Oglethorpe, he, with his family, con- 
sisting then of his wife, a daughter and his son Noble Wym- 
berly, embarked at Gravesend for Georgia in November, 1732. 

On the first day of February of the following year, 
1733, this Bluff hailed the access of its first Christian in- 
habitants. The first landing was effected about two hundred 
yards above the spot on which this edifice stands. It is con- 
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jectured with many claims to certainty that our President was 
at that time eight or ten years old. 

The better to present you with the knowledge of the oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement which he enjoyed, the actions 
and employments in which he was engaged, and the scenes 
by which he was surrounded at a period of life the most inter- 
esting and important to the evolution of intellect ; it will be nec- 
essary for me to give you a short sketch of the difficulties and 
embarrassments of the first settlers of this Province. Without 
this his character would be despoiled of its greatest claims to 
our praise and admiration. The history of the infancy of this 
Province, is a little more than the history of the first twenty 
years of his life, which was spent in a military education for 
her safety and protection and in establishing the freedom and 
happiness of which he afterwards took an honorable and con- 
spicuous stand among the celebrated worthies of our country. 

The colony consisted at first of only 116 persons, who had 
to contend with savages for admittance with the rude and 
boggy wilderness for habitation, with the insalubrity of climate 
for life itself. The whole attention of this little body was 
therefore necessarily directed to the exigencies of its present 
condition. The Fort their only dwelling, the camp, their only 
school; fortifications and tactics were the only science they 
had the chance to cultivate. Every individual had the impor- 
tant knowledge to acquire of protecting and defending himself, 
and to study the best system of co-operation for the common 
safety. The proprietary laws by which they were governed 
strictly regarded each individual in the twofold light of planter 
and soldier, the accoutrements of the latter being esteemed a 
badge of right to the possession of the former. 

In this situation the colonists remained for several years, 
when, in 1737, new difficulties arose from the hostile dispo- 
sition of their jealous neighbors, the Spaniards, from whom 
and the aboriginal inhabitants they, for many years after, re- 
ceived almost uninterrupted molestations. 

Thus from the harassed and infant condition of his 
adopted country, the youth of the late Doctor Jones was shut 
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out from the advantages of an early and liberal education — 
that valuable period of life in which the human mind is most 
ardent and susceptible of the impressions of science and learn- 
ing — the only age when the senses are quick and true to the re- 
ception of the rudiments of knowledge, the materials for the 
after operations of reason and judgment, was chiefly spent by 
him in military employments. 

As early as 1738, when not more than fifteen years of age, 
we find him a Cadet in the army of Genl. Oglethorpe in which 
he was afterwards promoted. He continued in this situation 
discharging the double duties of officer and chirurgeon, till the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from the colony about the year 
1745- 

Soon after this, Genl. Oglethorpe took final leave of his 
young establishment, which he had protected with the solicitude 
of a parent, with the wisdom and conduct of an able politician 
and a great general, not, however, without first rewarding and 
cherishing a fond affection for those whose peculiar merits 
and services had attracted his particular notice. The son now 
shared the friendship and regard which had attached the Genl. 
to his father, in testimony of which, and in remuneration for 
the early military merits and medical services of our deceased 
President, a present was made him no less honorable than 
lucrative. Through his means, the Trustees of the Province 
granted to Doctor Noble Wymberley Jones certain lands in the 
vicinity of this place, which in* commemoration of his native 
village bears the name of Lambeth. But this was not all. 
Oglethorpe, soon after his arrival in England, as a further 
mark of his esteem, sent him his own Portrait with another of 
a favorite young Savage (represented standing next the Gen- 
eral with a book open, reading) whom he had taken with him 
to educate. 

In 1752 the Trustees relinquished the proprietary govern- 
ment, by the impolitic regulations of which the pros- 
perity of this settlement had been vastly impeded. Georgia, 
then with a Governor, his Council and an Elective Assembly, 
acquired the privileges and immunities of her sister provinces. 
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Of this Assembly our President was appointed the first speaker. 
In this situation he was continued by the respect and confidence 
of his countrymen till the Storm of Revolution began to lower. 
Let us now view him aiding his country in her struggle for 
liberty. Here his character was so conspicuous that many of 
the events of that celebrated epoch, inseparable from it, must 
pass in review before us. 

The firm and decided part which Doctor Jones acted in 
that memorable contest entitles him to the reverence and grati- 
ture of every true American. It proves, perhaps, as much 
as any other portion of his life, the just, the correct, and in- 
dependent structure of his principles. So susceptible was his 
mind to the impressions of truth and right in whatsoever shape 
they were presented to it, as to elevate the whole of its faculties 
to a level with the operations of moral perception, with mankind 
generally; it belongs to the moral faculty only, to form cor- 
rect inductions from primitive impressions, among whom too 
generally even this divine capacity is forced to pay homage to 
the preconceived errors and prejudices of conscience. In the 
mind of our President, the reason, the understanding and the 
judgment in equal dignity with the moral sense, perceived at 
once the original and natural relation of things and actions to 
truth and justice. His whole conduct throughout that Revolu- 
tion, (the most interesting in the history of man, because it 
involved the freedom of conscience, as well as of persons and 
property) evinces a mind thus, delicately organized. Neither 
the prejudices of education; a propensity to conform to the 
desires of a parent whom he loved and revered ; a regard for 
property; nor his own personal safety, nor the safety of his 
family ; had any weight when they were offered to his mind — 
the eloquent advocates of error and injustice. 

With a will at all times cautious, temperate and collected, 
he rejected their suit ; and listened to the cause of Genius of 
right, of liberty, and his country. 

His father was Treasurer of the Province and member of 
the Council, and he himself an officer of the army, under the 
provincial Government ; circumstances which with many would 
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have discountenanced any opposition to the measures of Parlia- 
ment. The situation of Georgia at the commencement of the 
Revolution, an infant and defenseless Colony; exposed to 
savages on the frontier and to more horrid apprehensions from 
domestic enemy ; should have rendered her more cautious and 
averse than the other colonies from incurring the displeasure 
of a country by which she had been supported and protected — 
yet these considerations lost their influence in the mind of Doc- 
tor Jones, after the repeated aggressions of Great Britain. 

It is needless for me to tell you, that the sad story of 
Colonial oppression commenced in the year 1764, and that the 
British Parliament then adopted new regulations respecting its 
colonies which, after disturbing the ancient harmony of the 
two countries for about twelve years, terminated in the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. 

Georgia in its governmental capacity, from a majority of 
its inhabitants being at first against the measure, did not concur 
in the petitions and remonstrances from the first Congress to 
the King. A few of her citizens, however, petitioned and re- 
monstrated individually ; stating their rights and grievances in 
a firm and decided language. Among these patriots was Doc- 
tor Jones. On this subject there were, until the fire which rav- 
aged this city in 1796. some interesting relics of a correspond- 
ence between our President and Doctor Franklin, who was then 
in London, exerting his conciliatory talents in behalf of his 
country. 

In 1765 Doctor Jones was President of the Assembly of 
this Province, and distinguished himself by his opposition to 
Grenville's Stamp-Act. 

When the Colonies were at length convinced of the in- 
exorable temper of the British Parliament, and began to think 
seriously of dissolving their allegiance to their Mother Country, 
the necessity and expediency of concert and system in their 
operations were evident. For this purpose, Committees of 
Safety and Correspondence were formed, in the several Prov- 
inces. These had a most astonishing effect. It is perhaps im- 
possible for human Wisdom to contrive a system more sub- 
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servient to the purposes intended than the reciprocal inter- 
change of intelligence by such committees. From the want of 
such communication with each other, and consequently of union 
among themselves, many states have lost their liberties and 
more have been unsuccessful in their attempts to regain them 
after they have been lost. Each committee as a political sen- 
sorium collected and communicated the necessary intelligence 
to every other, thus flashing the flame of patriotism from one 
end to the other of this widely extended continent. Of a com- 
mittee formed with such designs in this Province Doctor Jones 
was a member. 

From 1768 to 1770, he filled the appointment of Speaker 
to the Lower House to which he was uniformly called by the 
united voice of the friends to his country, notwithstanding the 
clamorous and malignant opposition made against him by the 
ministers of the Crown. From his great influence, firmness 
and manly behavior he had rendered himself so obnoxious to 
the Royal Government that, although repeatedly returned by 
the House as its Speaker, he was compelled to relinquish the 
chair by an arbitrary exercise of one of the prerogatives con- 
tended for by the Crown. This excited much commotion. His 
modesty and temper to conciliate induced him to secede. 

When, in consequence of the failure of every honorable 
attempt at reconciliation, Great Britain, advancing with threats 
and war, had forced her Colonies to the sad alternative of sur- 
rendering their rights, or making a mlanly stand in defense of 
them, an Assembly was formed in this State. Of this, the 
first of the kind in this State, Doctor Jones was chosen the 
Speaker. Many of the acts of confiscation show his name af- 
fixed as such. 

He was among the first who associated in this State to 
send delegates to the General Congress. He was appointed to 
the first delegation from this State, but declined serving from 
the entreaties of his father to remain with him who was then 
very ancient and infirm. Soon after, in 1775, his father died, 
aged 73 years. Our President was afterwards employed in 
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several important and confidential appointments, until the sur- 
render of Charleston, in 1780. 

On the reduction of Savannah in December, 1778, by the 
British Army under the command of Lieut. Col. Compbell, he 
went with his family to Charleston. By that event, he lost 
the life of his eldest son, who was an officer in the American 
Army, and the most of his possessions. The whole of his 
property was then taken by the plunderers of his country, and 
sequestered ; and most of it afterwards attached and sold by the 
British Gov. Wright for damages which he alleged to have sus- 
tained from Doctor Jones, by his having signed, as Speaker 
of the Assembly, the Act of Confiscation. 

During his exile in Charleston he followed the practice of 
his profession, with his usual success and devotion to his pa- 
tients. From this place he was removed by the suspicion and 
jealously of the British Officers, who viewed him as too for- 
midable an enemy to be suffered to enjoy the common immuni- 
ties which they had granted to the citizens generally by treaty 
of capitulation. In violation of the good faith of that treaty 
Doctor Jones was torn from an affectionate and helpless family 
to whom, by the disasters of Savannah, he was then rendered 
the only support, and without the permission being granted to 
take leave of them, was sent in company with Middleton, Bee, 
Gadsden, Ramsey, Heyward, and many more of the most con- 
spicuous supporters of the American cause, to St. Augustine, 
where he underwent the rigorous treatment and confinement of 
a prisoner of war. 

By the talents of Major Hyrne, an officer deputed by 
Genl. Greene for the purpose, an exchange of prisoners was 
effected. Those who had been confined at St. Augustine were 
then released, crowded into a vessel, and sent with a flag to 
Philadelphia. 

No sooner had the countrymen of Doctor Jones heard of 
his liberation and arrival in Philadelphia than they annexed 
him to their delegation then in Congress. In the condition 
of Member of Congress from this State he continued until De- 
cember, 1782. Here his patriotism and professional talents in- 
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traduced him to an acquaintance with Doctor Rush, by whom 
he was advised and encouraged to commence practice; which 
indeed the situation of his family rendered necessary. Several 
publications appeared attributed to the pen of Doctor Rush, 
advising the inhabitants of Philadelphia to have recourse to 
the obstetric talents of Doctor Jones. Here he blended his 
political engagements with the duties of his profession. 

The reduction of Cornwallis being now effected, the news 
of an amicable adjustment of differences by our ministers in 
London having reached this country and Savannah evacuated, 
Doctor Jones, first apprising the Assembly of this State of his 
intention, returned. On his arrival in Savannah, he was again 
elected Member of the Assembly, and on its first meeting in 
January, 1783, was again chosen its Speaker. 

The deliberations of this Session were impeded, and the 
lives of the Speaker and several of the members hazarded by 
the tumult and commotions of a mob, composed partly of 
members, who had seceded. In attempting to diffuse a spirit of 
moderation and compromise between the contending parties, 
Doctor Jones exposed himself to the fury of the exasperated 
mob, and had his life eminently endangered. He still perse- 
vered with moderation, and finally reconciled the disaffected. 

After the adjournment of that session, finding that his 
practice, as well as his property, was much engrossed by the in- 
vaders of his country, and being invited by many of the citizens 
of Charleston, who had an experience of his professional tal- 
ents, he left Savannah for that city, in February, and was soon 
engaged in a very extensive and lucrative practice. 

He returned from Charleston to Savannah in 1788, and de- 
voted the remainder of his life to the duties of his profession, 
chiefly. 

His last political act was not very long since. He was 
President of the Convention which, in Louisville, in May, 
1795, amended the Constitution. 

The political opinions of a man who thus sacrificed prop- 
erty and domestic happiness at the altar of Liberty and Pa- 
triotism, who would at any time have given up his life for the 
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salvation of his country, are entitled to our regard and rever- 
ence. Founded upon purity and rectitude of motive, they are 
recommended by reason and justice. Doctor Jones, in com- 
mon with every American citizen, esteemed and revered the 
character of Genl. Washington, but he disapproved the British 
Treaty. He was chairman of a commitee from the inhabitants 
of Savannah who addressed the President on that subject. He 
disliked the measures generally of the late administration ; but 
depreciated foreign influence and party spirit. He believed 
that talents combined with virtue and moderation would effec- 
tually preserve our Union, and Independence and happiness. 
These were the constant and fervent prayers of this Vener- 
able Patriot. Americans of the present day, recollect the la- 
bors, the principles and the men, from whom you have de- 
rived the blessings, social, political, and religious, which you 
enjoy! From the abundance of your admiration and joy, 
arising from a contemplation of the last and unprecedented en- 
largement of the intellectual and moral powers of man, as well 
as, in the melioration of his physical condition, which are, and 
are likely to be, the results of that Revolution, bestow a little, 
in gratitude and homage, to the memory of its agents ! Asso- 
ciate indissolubly their virtues, their principles, and their names, 
with your principles of patriotism and your present views of 
policy and government! Transmit them to your children as 
you have received them pure and uncontaminated ! Thus will 
they become so many fibres and filaments in the organization 
of posterity. Thus shall liberty with order, virtue and pa- 
triotism, talents with probity, and freedom with happiness be 
the hereditary birthright of every future American. 

Let it be said that Doctor Jones departed from the duties 
of a physician by devoting a part of his time and labors to the 
safety and happiness of his country. It belongs to monarchies 
to limit the business of government to a privileged order of 
men ; and it is from the remains of a monarchical spirit in this 
country that we complain when clergymen, physicians and me- 
chanics take an active part in the management of civil affairs. 
The obligations of patriotism are as universal and binding as 
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those of justice and benevolence, and the virtuous propensities 
of the human heart are as much resisted by every individual 
who neglects the business of his country as they are by the ex- 
tinction of the social and domestic affections in a monastery 
or a cell. "Man," says the enlightened Rush, "was made for a 
Republic and a Republic for man ; otherwise divine power and" 
goodness have been wasted in the creation and gift of his pub- 
lic affections." The virtuous and just man whose loss we de- 
plore adopted this truth from the evidence of his feelings in 
common with the rest of mankind; but it was strongly re- 
inforced on his mind. By numerous analogies in nature lie 
saw that light and air are the common and equal portions ot 
every man, and concluded that Heaven intended liberty to be 
distributed in the same manner among the whole of the human 
race. 

He beheld the beauty and harmony of the universe, the re- 
sult of universal and mutual dependence, and nobly inferred 
that Heaven intended rulers to be dependent upon those for 
whose benefit alone all government should exist. To suppose 
the contrary, is to deny unity and system in the great plans of 
the Creator of all things. 

It is a maxim equally ancient and well established that the 
acquaintance we form and the intimacies we contract, reflect, 
like mirrors, our character, to the world. It m'ay not therefore, 
be amiss to observe that our deceased President was favored in 
his life with the friendship and acquaintance of many of the 
most distinguished in our country, for virtue, prohity, and tal- 
ents. From these may be selected the names of the illustrious 
Washington and Franklin, of Oglethorpe, Greene, and Wayne 
of Rush and Ramsay. 

Let us now recur to the early life of Doctor Jones, and 
view his origin and progress in medicine. This, indeed, is the 
threshold of our subject. Surrounded by difficulties, such as 
we have mentioned, so inimical to improvement in science and 
morality; amidst the danger, clamor and confusion of Indian 
and Spanish War, in which we have seen him engaged from his 
earliest childhood ; Doctor Jones did not neglect the culture of 
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his mind. There were then in this Province no schools but 
such as conveyed to the mind the sounds and forms of letters 
and numbers. As yet the din of war and the yell of the 
savage had deterred the exalted genius of science and litera- 
ture from a habitation among the groves of the south. By his 
father, who was a man of much ingenuity, industry and knowl- 
edge, and of great rectitude of character, were presented almost 
the only advantages for improvement which he enjoyed. Under 
his direction he acquired a plain Engilsh and Latin education, 
and some knowledge in mathematical science. From him also, as 
his only source, he derived the rudiments of his professional 
knowledge. 

To Europeans, this climate was then, as it is now, a hot 
bed of disease. The Colonists groaned as much under the hor- 
rors of their physical, as the distress of their political condi- 
tion. Knowledge and observation were requisite to detect the 
means, and argument and effort necessary to urge and per- 
suade them to a relinquishment of European customs, and to 
the adoption of manners and habits calculated to curtail the 
mortality of their new residence, sickly from its nature, ren- 
dered still more sickly by their devotion to the usages of their 
parent country. With these laudable and benevolent views Doc- 
tor Jones turned his attention to the practice of physic ; and in 
1748 joined his father in the business of his profession which 
he had followed from the time of his arrival in the Province. 

From this time, our President, with the preparation we 
have mentioned, devoted himself chiefly to medicine. Placed 
by destinies of which he had not the control in his then savage 
and unlettered corner of the Western Hemisphere; isolated 
from the lectures and instruction of men of great medical 
learning; cut off from all the furniture of a library but what 
was presented by the solitary shelves of his father's shop ; and 
deprived of the demonstrations of the theater, and the elucida- 
tions of the hospital ; it is scarcely necessary to add that his 
only recourse was the Hippocratic method of improving him- 
self in the important duties of his profession. Like that an- 
cient and primitive father of Reason and Observation in medi- 
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cine, he directed his attention, at once, to the original source of 
all knowledge in physic. The bedside of his patients was his 
university; the Camp and Fort his hospital and theater. Here 
taking nature, as she discovered herself in the symptoms of 
disease, and in the effects of remedies as his preceptor and 
guide ; unshackled by prejudice and system, and unclouded by 
vain and idle controversies, and subtile and uninstructive dis- 
tinctions of disease; he formed his views and inductions of 
practice. 

Nor is this the only point of resemblance between the 
character of our late President, and that of the renowned in- 
habitant of Ancient Cos. 

(To Be Concluded in the September Number.) 



